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COPYING DEVICES

The copperhead is a sluggish snake, appear-
ing usually only at night, and it is not in-
clined to bite unless frightened or disturbed.
It is one of the three poisonous snakes of the
Northern states and has many names in
different localities; among them are cotton-
mouth, moccasin and red adder.

COPTEEMINE EIVEE, a river of north-
ern Canada, near Copperhead Mountains.
It rises in Point Lake and flows into Corona-
tion Gulf in the Arctic Ocean. This river
is about three hundred miles long and con-
tains a great number of waterfalls and tor-
rents, -which render it useless for travel.

COPPER SULPHATE, sul'fayt. See
BLUE VITRIOL.

COPEA, kop'ra, the dried kernel of the
cocoanut, which yields an oil used in the
manufacture of soap and candles. Copra
is obtained in large quantities from the
islands of the Pacific, and is an important
article of commerce. The cocoanut meat is
dried in the sun or in a kiln, and also by
hot air, the latter method producing a higher
percentage of oil. One gallon is the average
yield of thirty coeoanuts. The cake re-
maining after the oil is extracted is utilized
as fodder and manure.

COPTS, 'kopts, a class of people, resi-
dent in Egypt, who observe a rude form of
the Christian religion and who are supposed
to be a relic of the old Egyptian race who
built the monuments. By association with
the Moslems they have acquired many Mos-
lem customs and are losing their distinct-
ness as a people. The men wear a black
or brown turban and a long gown, with
sometimes a black coat or jacket over it.
The women veil their faces in public. They
number over 700,000,

COPYING- DEVICES, devices for dupli-
cating letters and manuscripts without re-
writing them. One of the oldest processes is
by the letterpress, which usually consists of a
book containing leaves of tissue paper and a
press. The instrument to be copied is writ-
ten in eopying ink, either with a pen or upon
the typewriter 5 this ink contains sugar or
some other substance that prevents its
drying rapidly* After writing, an oil-back
is placed under the leaf in the "book, Tne
leaf is ffaen dampened and the article to be
copied is laid face down upon it, with another
oil-bade to protect tiie boot from the mois-
tea T?h& copying book is then placed in
a- press wMeb works mtfo a lever or screw,

and when pressure is applied the writing is
transferred to the dampened page of the
book. This form of copying is now almost
obsolete.

Copies of typewritten letters, etc., are now
made on the typewriter by the use of sheets
of carbon paper. This paper has one side
covered with a coloring matter which, when
struck with the die of the typewriter or
pressed with a pencil, is transferred to the
surface of the sheet lying next to it. In
copying, the carbon is laid next to the sheet
upon which the writing is produced, with
its colored surface lying upon another sheet
of paper, and as the writing proceeds either
with pencil or typewriter, the ink from the
carbon is impressed upon the second sheet of
paper. By employing two or three carbons,
as many copies can "be made from one writing.

Devices for producing a larger number of
copies from writing are the hectograph and
the mimeograph.

Tne Hectograph. This device consists of
a pad or tablet, made by mixing gelatin and
glycerin in proportions of two ounces of
gelatin to thirteen ounces .of glycerin. The
gelatin should be dissolved in water and the
glycerin heated before mixing. The mixture
should then be boiled for several hours over
a salt water bath, then poured into a shallow
pan. The ink used is usually an aniline ink
containing a small proportion of glycerin.
The copy is written upon ordinary paper,
which, is then laid face down upon the hec-
tograph and carefully rubbed with the hand
or a cloth, when the ink is transferred to the
surface of the hectograph. The copy is
then removed and as paper is pressed down
upon the hectograph, a slight portion of the
ink adheres to it so as to reproduce the writ-
ing. By using care, from fifty to one hun-
dred copies can be made from a single
writing.

The Mimeograph. This machine was in-
vented by Thomas A. Edison, and works on
the principle of the printing press. It con-
sists of a corrugated steel plate which resem-
bles a very fine file, and a specially prepared
linen paper which is coated on one side with
paraffin wax. By writing on the paper with
a stylus, over the steel plate, the Tvax is cut
through, forming a stencil* The stencil is
then placed in a frame and so adjusted that
the paper upon which the impressions are to
be made is easily placed under it and re-
moved. The ink is appEed by a roller similar